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FOREWORD 



Work Unit AUTOSPAN was performed by the Human Resources Research Organi- 
zation under sponsorship of the Defense Language Institute and, later, the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, Department of the Army. Its overall objective was 
to develop a generalized method for preparing self-instructional, introductory level, 
foreign language courses. The effort was organized around the development and evalua- 
tion of a prototype course in Spanish. This report describes the development and 
evaluation of the first haif (Phase I) of the course. Work on Phase II was suspended in 
October 1969, as a result of a reduction in funding. 

The research was conducted in Alexandria, Virginia, by HumRRO Division No. 7 
(Social Science), Dr. Arthur J. Hoehn, Director. The Work Unit Leader during the 
preliminary stages of the project was Dr. Eugene H. Rocklyn. During the course develop- 
ment and evaluation stages, the Work Unit Leader was Dr. George H. Brown. 

Members of the research team at various times included Dr. Richard Beym, Miss 
Thelma R. Smackey, Mr. Angelo A. Cozzetto, and Mrs. Esperanza M. Spyropoulos, each 
of whom served as staff linguist and Spanish language expert. Other members of the 
research team at various times were: Dr. Jerry M. Fleming, Mr. William E. Montague, 
SP/4 William A. Bower, SP/4 James P. Whalen, and SP/4 Douglas H. Ryal. The native 
speakers who voiced most of the taped lesson materials were: Mrs. Esperanza M. 
Spyropoulos, Mr. Anibal Mejia, and Mr. Guillermo Ospina. 

As the course was being developed, major portions were reviewed by the following 
consultants in Spanish linguistics: Drs. Edward Anthony, D. Lincoln Canfield, and Daniel 
W. Cardenas. Dr. William S. Deterline, an authority in the field of programed instruction, 
also reviewed portions of the course material. 

The research was performed and report preparation begun while HumRRO was part 
of The George Washington University. 

HumRRO research for the Department of the Army is conducted under Contract 
DAHC 19-70-C-0012. Work Unit AUTOSPAN research was conducted under Army 
Project 2Q062107A744, Language and Area Training. 



Meredith P. Crawford 
President 

Human Resources Research Organization 



MILITARY PROBLEM 



Each year the Defense Language Institute (DLI) provides costly, full-time language 
training to approximately 10,000 U.S. military personnel. If the introductory portions of 
language training courses could be carried out on a self-instructional basis, substantial 
economies might be expected. Self-instructional courses would also have the advantage of 
making variable-duration, flexibly scheduled instruction available to individuals who 
cannot be fitted into regularly scheduled school courses. 

For these reasons, the Defense Language Institute requested that HumRRO under- 
take the development of a self-instructional course in Spanish. 



RESEARCH APPROACH 

The requesting document from DLI specified that the course should produce 
graduates with a language skill corresponding to the “two” level on the DLI rating scale. 
This report is concerned only with the development and evaluation of Phase I of the 
course, which is designed to produce the “one” level of skill. This level is briefly defined 
as “Ability to satisfy routine travel needs and minimum courtesy requirements.” 

A set of guidelines for the course construction effort were established, based partly 
on DLI requirements and partly on the judgment of the AUTOSPAN research staff. The 
DLI specifications for the course included the following: 

(1) The course should be modular, that is, packaged in such a way that a single 
set of materials can be used by a number of subjects, each of whom is at a different 
point of progression in the course. 

(2) The course should teach a general vocabulary of about 1300 words, half of 
which would be learned in Phase I. 

(3) “Culturally authentic material should be used insofar as it lends itself to 
the achievement of the language objectives.” 

(4) The course should provide students with a satisfactory foundation for more 
advanced study of the language. 

(5) The course should be completely self -instructional. 

(6) The course should require that students make extensive use of tape. 

(7) The course should be suitable for adults in the 18-60 age range with 
educational backgrounds ranging fron non-high school graduates to graduate student level. 

(8) The course should be of such quality that it would be judged suitable by 
the American Council on Education I'jr the awarding of academic credits. 

Guidelines for the course based on the judgment of the AUTOSPAN staff were: 

(1) The course will place greater importance upon the inculcation of automatic 
control of high-frequency sentence patterns than upon vocabulary building. 

(2) The course will teach Latin American Spanish rather than the Spanish of 
Spain since it seems that U.S. citizens, both military and civilian, are more likely to have 
interaction with Latin Americans than with Spaniards. 

(3) Course content will be of such a general nature that it will be of practical 
assistance to any person, either military or civilian, at the time of his arrival in a Latin 
American country. 

(4) The course materials will consist of a printed text and a set of tapes which 
are playable on an ordinary tape recorder. 




(5) In the design of the course, an attempt will be made to utilise the most 
effective pedagogic features from the fields of (a) programed instruction, (b) modem 
classroom teaching, and (c) tutorial instruction. 

(6) A salient feature of the course will be the nature of the cueing methods 
used for eliciting student responses. The student will be making meaningful use of the 
language in response to cues which are fairly similar to those which would be encoun- 
tered in real life communication situations. 



RESEARCH RESULTS 

A course was constructed that included the following key features: 

(1) It consists of 106 lessons (text and tapes). 

(2) Tapes are playable on any ordinary tape machine. 

(3) Course content is selected so as to be maximally useful to anyone who is a 
recent arrival in a Latin American country. 

(4) Course places greater emphasis upon teaching the student to manipulate the 
most important grammatical features of the language rather than upon vocabulary 
acquisition. 

(5) Course teaches a general (nonmilitary) vocabulary of about 600 words. 

The course consists of the following types of lessons: (a) Auditory Discrimination 

Lessons, (b) Simulated Tutoring Lessons, (c) Dialogue Memorization Lessons, (d) Simu- 
lated Conversation Lessons, (e) Teaching Point Lessons, and (f) End-of-Chapter Tests. 

The course was tried out at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, on a group of nine Special 
Forces personnel, none of whom had previously studied Spanish. They ranged in age 
from 21 to 30, and in language aptitude (ALAT scores) from 17 to 40 (50th to 97th 
percentile). Three were second lieutenants and six were noncommissioned officers. 

Three hours a day for a 10-week period were allocated for language study although 
actual study time per day averaged appreciably less than that. 



PRINCIPAL FINDINGS 

All nine students completed the course within the alloted 10-week period. Total 
study time to complete the course ranged from 59 to 81 hours, with a mean of 73.7 
hours. 

Student achievement was evaluated by means of a final examination based solely on 
course content. Scoring procedures stressed adequacy of communication rather than 
elegance of grammar or pronunciation. All student responses were oral and were 
recorded. Average scores on the three parts of the examination were as follows: 

Part I: Translating from Spanish to English 73% 

Part II: Translating from English to Spanish 85% 

Part III: Simulated Conversation 78% 

Seven of the nine students reported that they Jiked the course, either “somewhat” 
or “very much.” Five would prefer using the AUTOSPAN method if they were to study 
another foreign language. All students but one reported that their confidence in their 
ability to learn a foreign language increased as a result of taking AUTOSPAN. 
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The feature of the course which was liked best was the self-pacing feature. The 
least-liked feature was the excessive length of certain lessons. (These have since been 
broken into two lessons.) 



CONCLUSIONS 

(1) The Spanish course developed in AUTOSPAN was successful in teaching, 
entirely by self-instructional means, a useful-though elementary— communication skill. 

(2) The successful development of the AUTOSPAN course suggests that the 
methods and techniques used in it might serve as models in building similar courses in 
related languages. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 



THE MILITARY PROBLEM 

Each year the defense establishment provides language training to more than 
100,000 people. Part of this number consists of foreign personnel who receive English 
language training as part of the Military Assistance Program. 

At the two major training schools of the Defense Language Institute (DLI), (West 
Coast Branch, and East Coast Branch), close to 10,000 men per year receive full-time 
language training. Other military students, amounting perhaps to several thousand a year, 
receive full-time language training at various contract facilities such as commercial schools 
and civilian universities. 

All full-time language training is carried out in formal school settings, with live 
instructors and with language laboratories, and is an expensive operation. If a portion of 
this instruction, particularly at the introductory level, could be carried out on a self- 
instructional basis, substantial economies would result. 

In addition to economic considerations, certain other advantages would accrue to 
DLI from the possession of on-the-shelf self-instructional language courses: 

(1) Variable length language training could be provided to individuals who need 
such training to prepare for their next assignment but who cannot be fitted into a 
regularly scheduled, long-term school program (e.g., military attache personnel, mobile 
training team personnel). 

(2) Military personnel, and/or their dependents, who are assigned to a foreign 
country could be provided with a set of self-instructional language materials which would 
enable them to develop a greater competency in the host country language than would be 
possible by mere exposure to the local culture. 

(3) Appropriately designed self-instructional materials could be useful in 
refresher training for individuals whose language skills have deteriorated with disuse. 

In the light of these considerations, the Defense Language Institute requested that 
HumRRO undertake the development of a programed (self-study) Spanish course to meet 
Department of Defense objectives. (A copy of this document appears as Appendix A.) 



BROAD OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 

In the requesting document from BLI V it was specified that the course should 
produce graduates having a speaking, comprehension, and reading skill comparable to the 
“two” level on the Defense Language Institute 1 rating scale. The “two” level is briefly 
defined as “able to satisfy routine social demands and limited military requirements.” 

It was decided at the outset that the course development should proceed in two 
steps. First, a course should be built, aimed only at the “one” level. After this course had 

lr Fhe DLI scale is virtually identical with the better known Foreign Service Institute (FSI) scale 
and differs from it only in having a few military terms used in the descriptions of the scale points. 
Basically, the scale is a five-point subjective rating scale with provisions for assigning a plus or minus to 
each of the major scale points. 
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been evaluated and revised, a firm foundation would exist for going on to produce the 
second half of the course aimed at producing the “two” level of skill. However, shortly 
after the first half had been completed and evaluated, and early in the work on the 
second half, a severe reduction in research funds available necessitated a suspension of the 
AUTOSPAN effort. Consequently, this report deals only with the development and 
evaluation of the first half of the course which, henceforth, will be referred to simply as 
“the course.” 

The overall objective of the course, then, was to produce graduates with proficiency 
comparable to the “one” level on the DLI scale. Complete descriptions of the “one” level 
for Speaking (S), and Comprehension (C) are as follows: 

S-l— Able to satisfy routine travel needs and minimum courtesy requirements. 
Can ask and answer questions on topics very familiar to him; within the scope of his very 
limited language experience, can understand simple questions and statements— allowing for 
slowed speech, repetition or paraphrase; speaking vocabulary inadequate to express 
anything but the most elementary needs; errors in pronunciation and grammar are 
frequent, but can be understood by a native speaker used to dealing with foreigners 
attempting to speak his language; while topics which are “very familiar” and elementary 
needs vary considerably from individual to individual, any person at the S-l level should 
be able to order a simple meal, ask for shelter or lodging, ask and give simple directions, 
make purchases, and tell time. 

C-l— Sufficient comprehension to meet survival needs and travel requirements. 
Able to understand the essentials of face-to-face speech in a standard dialect, often 
delivered at a rate slower than normal, with frequent repetitions, about basic needs: 
meals, lodging, transportation, time, and simple directions (including both route instruc- 
tions and orders from customs officials, policemen, etc.). 

Since precise, quantitative descriptions of these scale points do not exist, it was 
obviously not possible to specify with precision what terminal behavior the graduates of 
the AUTOSPAN course should exhibit. Consequently, reliance was placed on the judg- 
ment of the staff linguist as to what grammatical points should be taught in order to 
enable the graduate to function, at least marginally, in the kinds of practical, everyday 
situations which a newcomer in a Spanish-speaking country would be likely to meet. 2 



GUIDELINES FOR COURSE CONSTRUCTION 

It was decided that the AUTOSPAN course should have certain general charac- 
teristics, some stemming directly from the specifications of the Work Unit Sponsor (DLI), 
and others based on the judgment of the AUTOSPAN staff. Following is a paraphrase of 
the more important DLI specifications: 

(1) The course should be modular. This means the course should be packaged 
in such a way that a single set of materials can be used by a number of subjects, each of 
whom is at a different point of progression in the course. 

(2) The course should teach a general vocabulary (i.e., one that is not specifi- 
cally technical or milita 1 ^/) of about 1300 words. Phase I of the course will strive to 
produce a vocabulary of about half that size. 

(3) “Culturally authentic material should be used insofar as it lends itself to 
the achievement of the language objectives.” Insofar as possible, teaching materials, 
practice sentences, and so forth, should be chosen so that they reflect actual colloquial 
usage among native Spanish speakers. In other words, highly formal textbook-type 
material should be avoided. 

2 See Table 1 for grammatical content decided upon. 
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(4) The course should provide students with a satisfactory foundation for more 
advanced study of the language, either in formal courses or through in-country expe- 
riences. 

(5) The course should be completely self -instructional. It should be suitable for 
use by individuals in a variety of environments, such as quarters, remote duty sites, and 
work situations. 

(6) The course should require that students make oral responses to aural 
stimuli. It should make extensive use of tape. 

(7) The course should be suitable for adults in the 18-60 age range with 
educational backgrounds ranging from non-high school graduates to graduate student 
level. This implies that the content of the course should be reasonably mature. 

(8) The course should be of such quality that it would be judged suitable by 
the American Council on Education for the awarding of academic credits. 3 

Certain other guidelines for course construction were based on the judgment of the 
AUTOSPAN staff. These were: 

(1) The course will place greater importance upon the inculcation of automatic 
control of high-frequency sentence patterns than upon vocabulary building. This charac- 
teristic is based upon the linguistic doctrine (1, p. 106) that control of the principal 
syntactic patterns of a language is an indispensible prerequisite for achieving proficiency 
in the language, that is, for getting beyond the level of the phrase book memorizes The 
sheer possession of a large vocabulary would be of limited usefulness to a person desiring 
to communicate in a foreign language unless he already had the ability to generate and 
comprehend high frequency sentence patterns into which the lexical items might fit. 4 
According to linguistic doctrine, vocabulary acquisition is a relatively straightforward 
process when it takes place on a foundation of syntactical control. 

(2) The course will teach Latin American Spanish rather than the Spanish of 
Spain. The number of people who speak some variety of Latin American Spanish is 
roughly 170 million; the corresponding number for Iberian Spanish is in the neighbor- 
hood of 30 million. It seems that U.S. citizens, both military and civilian, are more likely 
to have interaction with Latin Americans than with Spaniards. The major difference 
between Iberian Spanish (that of Spain) and Latin American Spanish is that the former 
contains two more phonemes than the latter. While a variety of dialects exist within 
Latin America, all are mutually intelligible to Latin Americans. AUTOSPAN will attempt 
to teach a relatively dialect-free version of Latin American Spanish such as is typical of 
Colombia. 

(3) Course content will be of such a general nature that it will be of practical 
assistance to any person, either military or civilian, at the time of his arrival in a Latin 
American country. In other words, the content will be selected so as to be of maximum 
practical value in the kinds of situations which a new arrival might be expected to 
encounter. 

(4) The course materials will consist of a printed text and a set of tapes which 
are playable on an ordinary tape recorder. It is believed that the course will have a much 
greater range of usefulness and a greater likelihood of widespread implementation if it 
requires only a conventional tape recorder than would be the case were it to require 
some highly specialized piece of expensive equipment, such as a device which would 
present slides, filmstrips, and so forth. 

(5) In the design of the course, an attempt will be made to utilize, in an 
integrated manner, what are judged to be the best pedagogical techniques from the fields 

3 It was decided that accreditation would be sought only for the complete course, i.e., including 
the S-2 level, the second half of the course, which has not yet been created. 

4 For an opposing point of view, however, see 2, pp. 531-537. 
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of (a) programed instruction, (b) modern classroom teaching, and (c) tutorial instruction. 
A suitable mixture of these techniques should produce a more effective course than 
would reliance upon any of them alone. 

(6) A salient feature of the course and one which differentiates it from most 
traditional language courses will be the nature of the cueing methods used for eliciting 
student responses. Obviously, it will not be possible to dispense altogether with imitation- 
type exercises nor with straight translation activities. However, both such activities will 
merely be mediating steps toward the goal of having the student participate in simulated 
miniature communication situations. 

The culminating activity in many lessons will be one in which the student 
speaks Spanish answers to Spanish questions on the basis of information he extracts from 
a pictorial stimulus. In other words, the student will be making meaningful use of the 
language in response to cues which are fairly similar to those which would be encoun- 
tered in real life commune ation situations. There will be few exercises of the traditional 
textbook sort in which the student is directed to “change each of the following 
statements from positive to negative,” or “change each of the following nouns from 
singular to plural.” Typical transformation-type exercises, such as changing a statement 
from the active voice to the passive voice, will be avoided on the grounds that such 
verbal behavior is almost never required in real life communication situations. 
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Chapter 2 

DESCRIPTION OF THE COURSE 



PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The course consists of 106 lessons, organized into seven major sections called 
“Chapters.” The text or printed material is bound into seven separate books, one chapter 
in each book. 

Associated with each lesson is a five-inch reel of audio tape, recorded at 3 3/4 ips. 
Actual running time of the various tapes ranges from six minutes to 39 minutes. In going 
through most lessons, the student must stop and start his tape frequently, consequently 
actual performance time per lesson ranges from about 10 minutes to one hour. 

Most of the lessons include a self-scoring criterion test and students are directed to 
repeat each lesson as many times as necessary until they achieve a specified score on the 
test (generally 80-90% correct). Furthermore, the last lesson in each chapter is actually a 
diagnostic review test, consisting of sample items from each of the end-of -lesson tests in 
that chapter. After taking each end-of-chapter test, students are directed to re-take any 
lessons in that chapter on which their performance has not met the criterion. Conse- 
quently, students may eventually take certain lessons as many as three or four times. 

Concerning the amount of time required to complete the entire course, no empirical 
data are available at this time. However, a slightly shorter version of the course (10 fewer 
lessons) was taken by nine military students who required a mean of 73.7 hours of actual 
study time. The range was from 59.5 hours to 81.6. The present version of the course is 
10 lessons longer because certain lessons in the early version were considered too difficult 
and were, accordingly, broken into two simpler lessons. It seems safe to assume that the 
present version would require no more than 80 hours for an “average” student to 
complete. (A complete description of the course tryout, and the results thereof, appears 
in Chapter 3.) 



OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 

Table 1 presents a condensed outline of the course. The first chapter (Introduction) 
is comprised of Lessons 1-5, and is concerned solely with phonology training. The 
remaining six chapters are organized around the following content topics: Social Amen- 
ities, Restaurant Talk, Shopping, Transportation and Directions , Reservations and Appoint- 
ments, and Communicating in Spanish. 

The chapter titles indicate, in a general way, the theme around which the dialogues 
included in each chapter revolve. These themes also served as guides in selecting the 
vocabulary items introduced in each chapter. Table 1 also indicates the teaching points 
(principally grammatical) covered in each chapter. The points represent a more or less 
conventional selection and sequencing for an introductory course. 

A vocabulary of approximately 560 lexical terms is taught. They are distributed as 
follows: nouns, 220; adjectives, 102; verbs (which the students are taught to manipulate 
in various tenses), 53; other specific verb expressions, 29; pronouns, 20; adverbs, 37; 
interjections, 2; prepositions, 8; conjunctions, 8; special (idiomatic) expressions, 80. 
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Table 1 



Outline of the Course 



j 
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Chapter 


Title 


Lessons 


Teaching Points 


I 


Introduction 


1-5 


Stress Discrimination 
Pitch Discrimination 
V owels 
Consonants 


II 


Social 

Amenities 


6-17 


Definite Article 
Indefinite Article 


hi 


Restaurant Talk 


18-33 


Demonstrative Adjectives 
Enumerators 

Question and Answer Patterns 


IV 


Shopping 


34-50 


Possessive Adjectives 
Descriptive Adjectives 
Comparative Adjectives 
More Spanish Numerals 


V 


Transportation 
and Directions 


51-69 


Paraphrastic Future 
Present Tense of -ar Verbs 
Subject Pronouns 
Uses of Estar 
More Spanish Numerals 


VI 


Reservations and 
Appointments 


70-90 


Uses of Ser 

Present Tense of -er, and 
-ir Verbs 

Direct Object Pronouns 
Preterite Tense of -ar, 
-er, and -ir Verbs 


VII 


Communicating in 
Spanish 


91-106 


Telling Time 

Special Expressions with Tener 
Indirect Object Pronouns 
Certain Irregular Verbs 
Imperfect Tense of -ar, 

-er, and -ir Verbs 
Simulated Conversations 
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TYPES OF LESSONS 

The course is made up of six different types of lessons. Brief descriptions of each 
type are presented below. 

Auditory Discrimination Lessons. In the first two lessons in Chapter I, the student is 
presented with pairs of Spanish utterances. He must judge whether they are the same or 
different with regard to their stress (and, later, pitch) characteristics. The principal 
objective is to force the student to listen attentively to about 30 minutes of oral Spanish 
in an attempt to facilitate his subsequent production and comprehension training. Almost 
all the material used in these discrimination exercises was extracted from material which 
the student later encounters in more systematic form. The first two lessons are the only 
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ones in the entire course devoted exclusively to discrimination training. (See Appendix B 
for a fuller description of the discrimination lessons.) 

Simulated Tutoring Lessons. Simulated tutoring attempts to give the student the 
illusion that he is interacting with a live tutor. Actually, the student responds to 
previously recorded utterances of an experienced language teacher who was tutoring a live 
student when the tape was made. (The responses of the original student were not 
recorded— only the tutor’s utterances.) 

The purpose of simulated tutoring lessons was to alleviate the boredom and 
feelings of isolation which often plague students in self-instructional courses. Lessons of 
this type are used extensively throughout the course. (For a more detailed description of 
the technique, see Appendix C.) 

Dialogue Memorization Lessons. Through a seven-step programed procedure, the 
student memorizes a four to six line dialogue—the same dialogue he has already encoun- 
tered in the preceding tutoring session. A tutoring session employs a dialogue as a vehicle 
for teaching pronunciation, whereas the following lesson requires him to actually memorize 
the dialogue. 

The dialogues within each chapter revolve around the topic indicated by the 
chapter title, such as, Social Amenities and Restaurant Talk. The lines of each dialogue, 
| with few exceptions, are lines which it would be useful for a student to know in coping 

with everyday situations which a visitor to a Spanish-speaking country might encounter. 
The dialogue lines were also created in such a way as to illustrate the teaching points 
covered in the chapter. (A more complete description of this type of lesson is presented 
in Appendix D.) 

Simulated Conversation Lessons. Tlirough simulated conversation the student has the 
experience of interacting, in Spanish, with another person. It was desired that the student 
should feel he was using the language for communication instead of performing exercises. 
There are five lessons of this type, all in the last chapter of the course. 

In each simulated conversation, the student first reads in English some orienting 
material which acquaints him with the setting for, and the general content of, the 
conversation to follow. Once he starts the tape, he is to reply to each utterance with 
what he considers an appropriate response. His responses need not be factually true, as 
long as they seem reasonable things to say in the situat ion. 

Each lesson of this type requires the student to go through the same simulated 
conversation three times. In the second round, the instructor’s voice interrupts frequently 
to make sure the student understands each Spanish line' on the tape, and knows what 
would constitute an acceptable response by him. In the third round, all such prompts are 
removed and the student must again try to participate without assistance. (A more 
detailed description of this technique appears in Appendix E.) 

Teaching Point Lessons. Teaching point lessons are the primary vehicle used in the 
course for developing automatic control of grammatical points and sentence patterns. All 
such lessons make extensive use of sentence-completion frames (such as are commonly 
employed in linear programing), and various types of pattern practice drills. 

Starting with Lesson 53, each teaching point lesson begins with a printed 
summary of the principal contents of the lesson. In other words, condensed statements of 
grammatical points are presented along with a list of all new lexical items and their 
English equivalents. These summaries are available for the student to use both in 
previewing and reviewing the lesson. 

A variety of frame types are utilized in teaching point lessons. In this context 
the word “frame” is used in a rather broad sense. A frame may require only a single 
response from the student (followed by confirmation), or it may require as many as 24 
responses. Frames which require multiple responses could have been labeled “drills” or 
“exercises”, but the word “frame” is used since that is the standard programing term. 
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Because of the great variation in frame length, the total number of frames in a lesson is 
not a meaningful indicator of the length of the lesson. 

The word “decoding” is used in a somewhat specialized sense to mean “trans- 
lating from Spanish to English.” “Encoding” is used to mean “translating from English to 
Spanish.” 

Virtually all student responses in the course are oral , and are made in response 
to aural cues. Therefore, it appears unnecessary to repeat the adjective “oral” throughout 
this report. 

In most frames of the multiple response or “drill” type, the first two responses 
required of the student, are fully cued in print so as to ensure that the student will 
understand the procedure and get off to a good start. After the first two items, the 
student sees the printed injunction: 

KEEP GOING 



This informs him that he is to continue responding in a similar way to additional tape 
cues of the same type, but without visual prompting. 

End-of- Lesson Tests 

All teaching point lessons (as well as all dialogue memorization lessons) conclude 
with an end-of-lesson test, which consists of a representative sample (in some instances, 
an exhaustive sample) of the material introduced in that lesson. 

The items comprising such a test consist of some sort of auditory cues to which the 
student must respond. Following each response, the tape “confirms,” that is, presents the 
correct response. The student compares his own response with the tape confirmation and 
records an “X” for any of his responses which he judges to be incorrect. It was not 
possible (nor desirable) to provide a student with detailed rigorous criteria for evaluating 
his responses, and so students probably vary considerably in the fashion in which they 
scored themselves. 

At the end of each test, the student is directed to record the total number of errors 
he has made and to repeat the entire lesson and test if his error-score exceeds a particular 
number (generally between 10-20% of the items comprising the test). Scoring blanks are 
provided for three different “tries” on the test. 

End-of-Chapter Tests 

At the end of each chapter (except Chapter I), an end-of-chapter test is included. It 
is the last lesson in the chapter. 

Each test is comprised of portions of all of the end-of-lesson s tests in the chapter. 
Each portion is identified as to its origin, that is, on which lesson it is based. The student 
scores himself on each item in the test and records his total errors for each portion on a 
summary score sheet at the end of the test. He is directed to re-do each lesson on which 
his error-score exceeds the indicated maximum number of errors permitted for that 
portion of the test (generally 10-20% of the maximum possible). Thus, the end-of-chapter 
test serves a diagnostic and review function and tends to ensure that the student has a 
reasonably secure mastery of each chapter before he goes on to new material. 




TYPES OF FRAMES 

Imitation (Type I). The student hears a Spanish expression and imitates it; hears it 
again, and imitates it again. 
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Decoding (Type I). The student sees and hears a new Spanish item, then hears its 
English equivalent. He then hears the Spanish term again and is to utter the English 
equivalent himself. No confirmation is given since the response has been fully prompted. 
We sometimes refer to this type of frame as a “prompted decoding frame.” It is used 
extensively in the first half of the course as a vehicle for introducing new vocabulary. 

Decoding (Type II). The student hears Spanish and must say the English equivalent. 
Tape confirmation follows. This type of frame, which is sometimes called an “unpromp- 
ted decoding frame,” generally follows a prompted decoding frame, and illustrates the 
“fading of prompts.” 

Encoding (Type I)* The student hears an English expression and must say its Spanish 
equivalent. Tape confirmation follows. This type of frame typically follows an 
unprompted decoding frame. 

Encoding (Type II). The student is aurally instructed, in everyday English, to obtain 
or impart certain information. He must then generate a Spanish sentence consistent with 
his instructions. This type of frame is also referred to as a “directed encoding frame.” 
Most items in such a frame require the student to make certain transformations of the 
English instructions before translating into Spanish. For example, the cue might be “Ask 
Juan what he was doing in Mexico.” The student must then generate the Spanish 
equivalent of “Juan, what were you doing in Mexico?” Tape confirmation follows. 

Spanish Answers to Spanish Questions. The student hears a Spanish question which 
he must answer in Spanish. Most often, he is directed either to answer all questions 
affirmatively, or all negatively. Occasionally, he must examine a pictorial cue in order to 
ascertain the content of his Spanish answer. As usual, all responses are followed by tape 
confirmation. 

Tape Interrogation. The student is directed to generate a Spanish question to obtain 
certain information. After he has had a chance to ask the question, he hears an answer 
from the tape which he must then decode. Tape confirmation follows. This is a five-step 
type of drill. It is a miniature “conversation” with the tape. Since, in a frame of this 
type there is no confirmation of the question generated by the student (only of his 
translation of the answer), this type of frame is always preceded by a regular encoding 
frame in which the student generates the same questions and does receive tape confirma- 
tion. In other words, the student theoretically knows how to ask the correct question 
before being asked to do so in a tape interrogation frame. 

Note: The following frames are slight modifications of certain types already 
described. These modified types were used only in the latter half of the course, where 
the content became more complex, and a need was felt for more effective programing 
techniques. 

Informed Imitation (Type I). The student hears English, then hears its Spanish 
equivalent twice, then imitates the Spanish and says the English. This type of frame is 
used for introducing new verb forms, vocabulary items, and other short expressions. 

Informed Imitation (Type II). Same as Type I, except that final step is omitted. 
This type is used for introducing moderately long sentence patterns. 

Decoding (Type HI). The student hears Spanish, says English, hears tape confirma- 
tion, hears the same Spanish again, and says the English. This type is used only in the 
latter half of the course, and only for short utterances. 

Decoding (Type IV). The student hears Spanish utterance twice, says English, and 
hears tape confirmation. This type of frame is used for moderately long Spanish 
sentences. 

Encoding (Type HI). The student hears English, generates Spanish, hears tape 
confirmation, imitates tape confirmation. This type is probably superior to Type I, since 
it forces the student to practice saying the correct Spanish. 
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Chapter 3 

THE COURSE TRYOUT 



Through the assistance of the Defense Language Institute, arrangements were made 
to conduct a tryout of the course at the U.S. Army John F. Kennedy Center for Military 
Assistance, located at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. The Center provided both the students 
and the physical facilities for the tryout, which took place in the summer of 1969. This 
chapter describes the characteristics of the tryout students, the administrative and 
physical arrangements for the tryout, and the student performance data (hours required 
for course completion). 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

In planning the tryout, HumRRO requested the Center to provide 10 students who 
met the following specifications: 

(1) Age range 18 to 30. 

(2) No previous training in Spanish. 

(3) Desirous of learning Spanish. 

(4) Free of speech or hearing handicaps. 

(5) Language aptitude score between the 40th and 75th percentiles. 

Concerning the aptitude specifications, the intent was to avoid having students who 

were either very low or very high in aptitude on the grounds that their performance 
would not be indicative of how the course would work with typical military students. 

Some of the student characteristics are presented in Table 2. The number of 
students was only nine instead of the requested 10 as it proved difficult to obtain 
students who met all the specifications. 

Three of the students were second lieutenants; the rest were noncommissioned 
officers. They ranged in age from 21 to 30 with a median age of 22. All but two had had 
at least some college education, but none had a degree. One of the two non-college men 
had a General Educational Development equivalency rather than a conventional high 
school diploma. His GT score, which is roughly analogous to an intelligence test score, 
was 92, which was below average and the lowest one in the group. (This man turned out 
to be the poorest student.) 

Six of the men had had some previous foreign language study, although none had 
studied Spanish. Student E had had a total of five years of French, four years in high 
school and one year in college. 

The ALAT scores in Table 2 are scores on the Army Language Aptitude Test. Scores 
which would correspond to the 40th and 75th percentile would be 16 and 24. It can be 
seen that one man, Student E, had an ALAT of 40 which corresponds to about the 97th 
percentile; he was the student who had had five years of French. 

It was anticipated that maintaining student motivation for a lengthy self- 
instructional course such as this would be a problem. It was hoped that students could be 
recruited from among some groups who were slated for subsequent assignment to a 
Spanish-speaking country. However, this could not be accomplished. 
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Table 2 



Student Characteristics 



Student 


Rank 


Age 


GT a 


ALAT b 


Previous Language 
Training 


Education 


A 


LT 


21 


116 


19 


None 


1 yr college 


B 


SFC 


26 


121 


18 


None 


H.S. grad. 


C 


LT 


23 




19 


2 yrs French 


3 yrs college 


D 


SFC 


30 


92 


17 


None 


H.S. grad. (G.E,D. C ) 


E 


LT 


22 


116 


40 


6 yrs French 


3 yrs college 


F 


SP/4 


23 


126 


23 


4 yrs French 


2 yrs college 


G 


SSG 


23 


128 


18 


None 


2 yrs college 


H 


SGT 


21 


125 


23 


Latin — French 


1 yr college 


I 


SSG 


28 




22 


L ingala - 
Vietnamese 


H.S. grad. 



a GeneraI Technical Test 

^Army Language Aptitude Test 

' General Educational Development equivalency. 



PHYSICAL FACILITIES FOR STUDENT STUDY 

Each student was assigned a booth in one of the rear rows of the language 
laboratory at Fort Bragg. The booths near the front were frequently in use by other 
(non-AUTOSPAN) students as part of their language training. Since all students worked 
with taped materials and used padded earphones, no serious difficulties arose from the 
fact that AUTOSPAN students were surrounded by students of other courses. On rare 
occasions, confusion arose when someone inadvertently turned an incorrect switch at the 
master console and caused taped material from other courses to be piped into the 
AUTOSPAN booths. 

Each booth was equipped with a tape deck, earphones, and microphones. All of the 
AUTOSPAN tapes were recorded at 3 3/4 ips. Instructional material was on one track of 
the tape; the students recorded their responses on a separate track so that a permanent 
record was obtained of each student’s performance. 1 

An enlisted man with the rank of SP/4, a member of the AUTOSPAN staff, 
remained at Fort Brag* throughout the tryout. He issued lesson tapes and appropriate 
record sheets to each student, and kept a running record of the students’ progress. 
Needless to say, he did not function as an instructor-AUTOSPAN students received 
instruction only from the tapes. 



STUDY SCHEDULES 

It was arranged that the students would be available for a 10 week period starting in 
June 1969. They were to be in the lab, working on AUTOSPAN, from 0800 to 1100. 



1 Although the course is designed in such a way that it can be used with any ordinary tape 
recorder, the tryout students used the somewhat specialized machine with which Fort Bragg happened 
to be equipped. Actually, for research purposes, this was desirable. 
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It was deemed unfeasible to require students to adhere to a rigid schedule of work 
and breaks. Students were advised that they were entitled to one 10-minute break each 
hour, and, in accordance with the custom at Fort Bragg, a 20-minute coffee break in 
mid-morning. Students were urged to take breaks only at the end of a lesson and to 
avoid interrupting a lesson in the middle. It appeared that this admonition was not 
honored. Students frequently arrived late, left early, and took frequent breaks. Conse- 
quently, instead of three hours of study each day, the average student spent about 1.9 
hours. 

Arrangements were made to provide optional study periods two evenings a week, 
but these were never utilized by the students. Occasionally some student i did come in 
during the afternoon to put in extra time. This was particularly common when they had 
missed some of their morning’s work because of other duties. 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE DATA 

Table 3 presents information concerning the student performance in going through 
the course. Although a 10-week period was allocated for the course, the actual number of 
days students were present in the lab was far less than the theoretical 50. Absences were 
common, either because of official holidays or because of illness or military duties. 
Students were present in the lab an average of 38.6 days. Students often came late and 
often spent considerable time in breaks. 2 The total number of hou;:s of actual study time 
required by each student to complete the course ranges from 59 to 81 hours, with a 
mean of 73.7 hours. 



Table 3 

Student Performance Data 



Student 


Days 

Present 


Average Hours 
of Study per Day 


Total Hours to 
Complete Course 


A 


39 


2.1 


80.9 


B 


c 42 


1.7 


72.3 


C 


38 


2.1 


81.6 


D 


37 


2.1 


77.5 


E 


38 


2.1 


81.5 


F 


40 


1.8 


72.6 


G 


38 


2.0 


75.2 


H 


40 


1.5 


59.5 


I 


35 


1.8 


62.6 


Means 


36.8 


1.9 


73.7 



2 For each lesson in the course, the student filled out a record sheet on which he entered, among 
other things, the time when he (a) began to study, (b) stopped for a break, (c) resumed study, etc. From 
this information it was possible to compute “total study time,” “total break time”, etc. 
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Other computations not presented here revealed that the average student spent 
about 36% of his time on breaks. This appears to be a rather high figure, but it is more 
understandable when viewed in light of the following considerations: 

(1) Self-instructional programs are known to be arduous, and to require a high 
level of student motivation for successful completion. 

(2) None of the students could anticipate a subsequent assignment where 
Spanish would be useful. In fact, many anticipated assignments to Vietnam. 
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Chapter 4 

THE PROBLEM OF ASSESSING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

UNSUITABILITY OF EXISTING TESTS 

The overall objective of the course, it will be recalled, was to develop language 
competence roughly equivalent to the S-l. 0-1 level on the DLI rating scale. The most 
straightforward way of determining whether this objective had been obtained would have 
been to have AUTOSPAN graduates evaluated by experienced raters from the Foreign 
Service Institute. 1 This plan was not adopted, however, for the following reasons: 

(1) Since the AUTOSPAN course is only about one half of what the planned 
original course would have been, many grammatical points are not taught at all, and the 
AUTOSPAN students would, therefore, be at a disadvantage when compared with con- 
ventionally trained students commonly assessed by FSI. 

(2) The distance between Fort Bragg and the Foreign Service Institute in 
Arlington, Virginia, would make it expensive to bring students and raters together. 

(3) It was expected that the AUTOSPAN students would complete the course 
at different times, and it would be difficult to know when to have a rater there. 

Some consideration was given to the possibility of employing the Army Language 
Proficiency Test (ALPT) to assess the language skill attained by AUTOSPAN students. 
However, the test was deemed inappropriate for this purpose since it was designed to 
evaluate proficiency at much higher levels than that anticipated for the AUTOSPAN 
students. An examination of the specific content of ihe ALPT confirmed this impression. 

Consideration was also given to the possibility of utilizing the ML A Cooperative 
Spanish Test-Lower Level. This is a nationally standardized test widely used in the public 
school system. However, examination of the test revealed that much of its content, 
particularly the vocabulary, is of a juvenile nature, and would not be appropriate for 
AUTOSPAN students. 

THE AUTOSPAN FINAL EXAMINATION 

In the light of the above considerations, the decision was made to construct a final 
examination based solely on the content of the AUTOSPAN course. Since the overall 
objective of the course was to develop in the jstudent an ability to communicate in 
dealing with routine problems of living, it was decided that the final examination would 
also be designed, both in content and in scoring procedures, to place emphasis upon 
adequacy of communication rather than upon elegance of pronunciation or grammar. The 
examination consists of three parts: (a) translating from Spanish to English, (b) translating 
from English to Spanish, and (c) participating in a simulated conversation. In each part of 
the exam, students respond orally. 



*DLI assigns ra^ngs on the basis of a table of equivalents between objective test scores on the 
ALPT, and interview-based ratings. DLI does not ordinarily use trained interviewers to establish an S 
rating, as is done by FSI 
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Description of Part I: Translating from Spanish to English 

This part of the exam consists of 64 Spanish sentences, each of which is presented 
on the tape twice, and then followed by a pause during which the student is expected to 
orally make an English translation. In order to avoid excessive discontinuity and to 
provide a modicum of meaningfulness in item sequences, the items were selected and 
organized into question and answer pairs. In other words, the first item is a Spanish 
question which the student must translate and the second item is a Spanish answer to 
that question which the student must also translate. Questions and answers alternate 
thereafter. The Spanish sentences which comprised Part I are presented in Appendix F. 

The items comprising this part of the exam were selected in such a way that they 
would adequately represent the content of the course. First, a list was made of all the 
major teaching points, that is, grammar points, sentence patterns, and so forth, which 
were taught in the course. Specific sentences were then extracted from the original 
lessons in which each teaching point had been covered. Occasionally, sentences were 
altered somewhat in order to relieve monotony or to enhance the meaningfulness of the 
question-answer pairs. In addition, a few items were selected from Dialogue Memorization 
Lessons, regardless of what teaching points they embodied, simply to ensure adequate 
coverage of the semantic themes of the course (e.g., shopping, restaurant talk, etc.). 

Table 4 depicts the extent of representation in Part I of the various teaching points 
covered in the course. The extent of representation varies considerably across the 
different teaching points primarily because the incidence of the various grammatical 
points in real-life speech is not uniform. 

Table 4 lists only those grammatical points which were actual instructional foci in 
the course. Certain other possible teaching points such as command forms, and reflexive 
verb constructions, do appear in the exam but are not listed in the table because they 
occurred in the course only as specific memorized expressions. 



Table 4 

Coverage of Teaching Points in Part I 
of Final Examination: Spanish to English 



Teaching Point 



Number of Uses 



Specific Items in Which Used 



Definite Article 



Indefinite Article 

Demonstrative 

Adjectives 

Much, Many 

All 

Numbers: 1-10 
Numbers: 11-49 
Numbers: 50 or above 
Possessive Adjectives 



24 3, 7, 8, 11, 15, 16, 18, 21, 

22 , 23 , 24, 29, 43 , 44, 46 , 49, 
56, 57, 62, 64. 

10 4, 14, 25, 27, 31, 3° ^3, 41, 

51, 61. 

4 13, 37, 53, 64. 

2 58, 59. 

3 46, 57, 58. 

10 22, 30, 32, 42, 46, 56, 62, 64. 

3 28, 36, 42. 

2 28, 41. 

14 1, 17, 19, 20, 24, 26, 34, 39, 

40, 47, 54, 55, 61, 63. 



(Continued) 
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Table 4 (Continued) 
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Coverage of Teaching Points in Part I 
of Final Examination: Spanish to English 



Teaching Point 


Number of Uses 


Specific Items in Which Used 


Descriptive Adjectives 


8 


9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 31, 49. 


Comparative Adjectives 


2 


33, 34. 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


1 


34. 


Paraphrastic Future 


5 


7, 8, 12, 17, 18. 


Regular -ar Verbs: 
Present Tense 


4 


2, 47, 48, 55. 


Subject Pronouns 


24 


3, 5, 7, 10, 11, 17, 19, 24, 30, 


Estar: Location 


1 


31, 33, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 
47, 57, 59, 60, 61, 62. 

29. 


Estar: Condition 


3 


15, 16, 49. 


Ser 


5 


13, 14, 34, 56. 


Regular -er -ir Verbs: 
Present Tense 


2 


45, 46. 


Direct Object 
Pronouns 


7 


8, 12, 18, 38, 40, 48, 54. 


Regular -ar Verbs: 
Preterite Tense 


3 


23, 43, 44. 


Regular -er -ir Verbs: 
Preterite Tense 


4 


35, 36, 61, 62. 


Telling Time 


2 


22, 64. 


Idiomatic Expressions 


11 


2 , 4, 5, 6, 27, 43 , 46, 49, 


Indirect Object 
Pronouns 


8 


50, 52, 62. 

1, 4, 26, 37, 38, 51, 61, 62. 


Irregular Verbs: 
Present Tense 


27 


1, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 21 


Irregular Verbs: 
Preterite Tense 


8 


22, 25, 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 

39, 40, 41, 42, 49, 50, 52, 

59, 60, 63, 64. 

19, 20, 37, 38, 53, 54, 57, 58. 


Imperfect Tense 


2 


23, 24 



Scoring of Part I 

Each student’s tape of Part I was transcribed by a typist. This transcription was then 
reviewed by one of the researchers to verify its correctness. Students had been advised to 
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